proving the management and security of fissile materials in Russia.
• Providing Incentives: Some have proposed that the United States provide direct incentives, monetary or otherwise, to the states of the former Soviet Union for steps such as accelerating dismantlement or committing fissile material to peaceful purposes under monitoring. This is part of the idea behind the HEU deal: for example, dismantlement would free HEU that in turn would earn hard currency, providing a direct incentive for the dismantling.   If such incentives are to be offered, there must be a means to check that the specified goals are being met, which a transparency regime would provide.
•  Strengthening Management Organizations: In Russia, the Ministry of Atomic Energy (MINATOM) and the military are struggling to meet the challenge of managing the large-scale reductions now in progress in the midst of a drastic weakening of central authority, the disappearance of their traditional Cold War missions, and drastic declines in their former budgets and status. Substantial erosion of these organizations could greatly increase the risks of theft of nuclear weapons and fissile materials. A regime based on cooperation in nuclear reductions, combined with appropriate incentives for accomplishing particular tasks (such as warhead dismantlement and secure management of warheads and fissile materials) could provide these organizations with a new and compelling mission to replace their old tasks—and with the resources needed to carry it out.
Similarly, if structured to utilize and expand on the capabilities of international organizations—particularly the IAEA—the regime the committee proposes could significantly bolster their ability to carry out their global non-proliferation roles.
• Addressing Some Ukrainian Concerns: Ukrainian officials have repeatedly expressed concern that if they fulfill their denuclearization pledges and ship the nuclear weapons now on their territory back to Russia for dismantlement, Russia might add the weapons or the materials in them to its own military stocks. Although the key Ukrainian nuclear concern is the more general security threat it perceives, Russian willingness to permit Ukrainian monitoring of the dismantlement of weapons removed from Ukrainian territory has been an important factor in discussions of this issue. A broader regime would go further in addressing these Ukrainian concerns.
Data," NuclearFuel, August 16, 1993; and "Uranium, Plutonium, Pandemonium," The Economist, June 5, 1993.
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The United States has now agreed, however, that it will not insist on transparency measures to guarantee that the HEU it purchases came from dismantled weapons rather than from excess stocks. Since Russia could therefore continue the deal for a number of years without dismantling any additional weapons, this fact may significantly limit the effect of the agreement as a dismantlement incentive.tor Mikhailov, Russia's Minister of Atomic Energy, suggesting that Russia had significantly larger stockpiles of weapons and HEU than previously believed, have highlighted those uncertainties (see Chapter 2).
